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ABSTRACT . . . % 

J. Selected studies that examine social interaction 
variables ijrffich affect the language young children use in social play 
art reviewed. Interaction variables discussed in major sections of 
the p^per^re (!) the nature of social play; (2) egocentrism and its* 
ij^patit on verbal communication; (3) language as a functional 
Jbehavior* K4) adaptation of language to environmental demands; and 
(!»);* social play training for language production . Findings discussed 
are \sumntar ized at the ehd of ' each sfeption. StudieV selected for 
x/eview are taken as representative of contemporary research and not 
as inclusive. It is concluded -that the language of social play is a 
-rich, viable and rapidly expal^Ung^rea for investigation.. The 
theoretical notion $t linking Ifbcial, language, and play*behayiors 
/through their common. inter sect . — * imaging — will result, it is 
believed, in an increasing amount of research knowledge regarding 
children's social play and related factors affecting the cfuality and 
quantity'of communicative' interaction in fchildren's environments. 
(Author/fffi) , ■ ■ • "* . \ m < : « 
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' . ; , %i ' The language of Social/ Play in Young Children 

, ' - Introduction 

;•. > . V 

Investigating .the child 1 s language used in social play settings has only^ 
recently become a topic of ■ Interest in' the cognitive study of young. children • 

- *,'„'., • K x *_ 

* ' t • 

(Saryey, 1974)'. In a review of research in the social cognition, Shantz (1975) 

* i * *• 

states that as early as a decade ago very little -was, known, about children s 

understanding of their social world and* the. use of language and cognition in social 
contexts, Griffiths (1935) and' Pulaski (1974), asrexamplds, link social, linguistic 



kn<f play actions through their common cognitive idterpect -Hmaging. Imaging is 
the cognitive capacity ; toM>J°4 ect and* use action scl^mes in representation , 

(Pulaski), fs a result of linking social, language and play behaviors, an increasing 

* • * ^ • * 

* amount of evidence is surfacing in regard to the nature of the child's social in? 

t • \ « . . . J\ ^ 

terajction with his Environment. „ 1 x 

In contrasting views of the environment relative to the ontogeny of pretend 

• * 

" play, Fein (1981:) explains the sources of language and social play and the linking 

t • * * 

processes of imaging. From one perspective, the 'environment is conceptualized as 

' * ' / - . * > ' ' I 

' ^ti^aulation'arising fr<?m outside of the orgarfism and imposing a directing force on 

' ■ >ehavior independent p$ internal .influences. From another perspective, the environ- 

.« ment is conceptualized, as being undeV the control of the organism. and subject to 

arousal ^vels and^otivating forces. As such the child is capable of exerting 

moderating influences on environmental antecedents, the youngster is capable of 

.creating Kis own stimulation through pretend play modes. The , latter perspective 

; /stresses the experiential >is$ory ?f the cHild, and- intentional and interactive . 

variables. The manner in which the child relates to afld evokes the physical and 

* * * ■ 

social world is thus seen as being ^dependent* on the interaction of variables\arising 

-•-.*•„. , . / \ 

k \ % ~ " , ' • * . - : • - . > 

^ f rom°.witftin -and outside of the child; ^ , - t \ 

In aeritally evoking and using the physical and social worlds,, Nicolich (1981) 
suggeAtfs that language ank symbolic play, could well /reflect * parallel development of 



symbolic ability in young children. Correspondences can be s6en in the repre- 

sentational nature of speech in regard to objects aijfd events in the, real world, 

• \ \ 

and similar qualities observed in the gestural 'and play themes df children. Both 

• • \ _ . . . ' 'I 

involve the sharing of , information with' others jand performing symbolic trans- 

formations in the process of testing hypotheses and mastering their .environment. 

Results o^ correlational stiidiea support a general play-language relationship* . 

* / f 

For example, the resuits^^c^te^ell .& Huntly'sf (1971} and Rosenblatt's (1977) . 

resb^rch show that younglter^who' exhibif higjd levels of symbolic play are alse 

those wtu> show more complex language u^e. ✓ Evidence also exists for the co-occurance 

of firs.t words and prejfend play behaviors (B/ates, Camaioni, & Volterra, 1975; 

Volterra, Bates, Benftgni, Brethejton & Camaioni, 1979*, Warner SfKapla^, 1963). 

/ ■ * « / 

In addition, language and" symbolic play proceed £n linear fashion ^from single units 4 

to combinations of representational units J Later .developing combination^ become 

ruled-based "and less tied to contextual* restraints. SOch standardizations of langu- 

age form permits generalization, organisation, and appropriate utilization 'of 

' ■ • / • . ,v . ' \ 

symboli-c behavior more efficiently and according to the prevailing coding system t 

\ \ 

(McCall, Eichorn & Hagarty, 197?; Mumari975). ^ \ • 

From fhis point of -"departure, selected studies that examine 'saliept inter*- 

actional variables that impact the language of social play, in the young chi],d -will 

/ • ' v 

be reviewed. More specifically, thd interactional variables examined in the following 

r i 71 • * • J \ • * * * 

sections of the paper are: ta) thte nature of social play; (b) egocentf icism and 

its impact on verbal communicatio # ni (c) • language as a factional behavior; (d> > 

7 " ' : " 5 ^ 

adaptation of* languagfe to environmental dfemands; and (e) social play language growth. 

*flp ^ fhe Nature of . Social Play . . •% • 

' /• * * * * ' ' ' -* 

Underlying the nature of social play are the .commonalities between play in 

* * « . * * * 

its various* forms and language accjiii^tion, production anci- elaboration. As>d'e-, 



scr 



ibed by Katner & Bruner (1978), th6re. are three^baaic Jpmmonalitie^s bptween 



1 . • I 

play, and language. And, these three commonalities also point to the value of early 

games and the importance?- of adult-child interaction. Underlying the social nature 

of play, the first commonality is that play and language both provide a restricted 

activity framework or "semantic 11 domain. ' Play and language in the fQrm of social \ 

exchange provide activity and semantic frameworks for the child's actions. Examples 

include adult-child games like. peekaboo and child-child play such .as ^hide-and-seek. 

The second commonality focuses on the task structure between la&guage -and play*' 

This attribute of task structure refers to the ordering of event.s in communication 

c and play /Which have -a clearly marked beginning, middle and ending. . , This /ommon 
' ' * / 

.characteristic permits sonfc^ quantitat j^ft^find qualitative degree of prediction o?" 

" i 

the children's* actions. The third comnfonality is reversible roles. BothManguage 
and* play impose a clearly demarcated role structure between individuals as o 

served through their verbal and/or motor ic^tfvements . Theoretically, this role*. 

It J * * > 

strucb^re a&ong the players is reversible as children, repeat the ^ame and differ- 

' • - [ ■* i 1 

.ent play transpositions. In 9 playing "house" for example, the ^children may repeat . 

the episode. And, the youngstejf who 'plays motirii* now pretends he is the baby in 

the family. Theoretically, the older the child the more likely he is able to de- 

, ' ' • ' f \ ' 

monstrate, reversibility of role structure^ These three, commbnalities help explain 

'I - * . ' 

the nature^of social play and clearly point to interrelationships between play and 
language. Children^nd adult der.ivp satisfaction from controlling their environ- 
mentfe and ofefeaviors of^pthers around them. In play children set the rules, 

create 5=s Jh524pvize an^d rearrange the play settings, with great flexibility aijtd 'freedom. 

* > * J 

Through language production, elaboration and function, children show that they are 

, < ' f 9 . * 

highly skilled 'in social tehaviors and actions and are ^capable of extensive, complex, 

and diversified communication and group interaction. ♦ * , > 

Three studies that . represent explorations of and provide furthetf knowledge - , ■ 

Jbout the jiattire of social play are those conducted by Garvey (1974), Ratner & x • \' 



4 - • 

4 ' - 

< B*uner (1978) and Safchs, Goldman & Chaille (1982). In investigating the properties 

* 

jof social play, Garvey (1974) comments that* few studies have examined* play in a 
V ,& \ • • • . 1 ' 

♦ u social context;. Her.purpbse was to -describe the structure of spontaneous dyadic 
****** . 

play episodes and to suggest basic competencies which 'underlie social play activity. 

' • • Garvey distinguishes four possible states that may exist when two children 

♦ 

are together in a play setting: . social nonplay (e.g., both youngsters may col- 

laborate to v repair a broken toy); nonsocial nonplay *(e. g. , one or both may inde- 

% .' *. 

pendeijtly Explore an object); nonsocial pla^' (e.g., qne or both may engage in an* 

\ * ° f 

.independent imaginative* activity) ; and social^ Garvey* s play (e.g., one's behavior 
becomes modified by another.^ nonliteral and sequential behaviors which occur in *\ 
sequences and revolve around a theme). In e operational izing these states, the ob- 

'server ,must carefully and accurately distinguish play or non literal^ from literal % 

* * - "** . * ^ 

or .nonplay acts. Playful exaggeration of gestures and the existence of laughter, 

giggles and smiles are usfcd in making such distinctions in studies by Batescm 

(1956) and Lieperman (1977) . * . . • 

» * 

, In Garvey "s study*, children were accompanied by their 'nursery school teacher, 
\ • to a laboratory play settings They, farmed three groups of 12 dyads eacH: a younger 

^ age-, group ^( i.e. , A 3 1/2 to- 4^1/3 years)^ a middlejige group (i.e., *4 1/2 to 5 years); 
y anfl an older group (l.ty 9 ,5 to 5 1/^2 years').. total of 36 play sessons were * 
<■ * Videotaped >nd th^ results showed that focused ^interaction or mutual engagement' 

ocQurred an average of .66% in each , session. Speech occurred at the rate of one. , m 

• • * * * ► * ' f 

utteraflce every four second's. Gat^ey 1 s» results v demonstrate that the youngster 
,and his partner recognized when a state play existe t d and developed rules for in- 

teraction which were mutu^tlly^inding. Second, content of the play, themes were sub- v ~>* 

* * ' ' 7 m • ^ - ' ' >. - 

iect t6* modijf icat ion by -both individuals in the dyad. These modifications were ^* s, / 

.based jbn * reciprocity and taking turns! Third, the, children in the dyads. shoOed 

- \ 1 . ' \ ' ' - r . * > * - • . ; 

' greater person-centered rather than object-centered concerns* Person-centering is f i 

v I * "*\ • * ' - . -V ' ■ ' 

-necessary for the flexible and rapid 'aevelopment "of play themes. Fourth,,* ob- 

tf . • • 

■ ' „ j - _• ' . _ '' * • : * ..; 



servational, evidence revealed that the play participants often checked or made 



active efforts in evaluating the Status play by announcing the intent to pretend 

• * " ) ' ' 

or designating Explicit role assignments* * 

Ratner & firuner (1*978) conducted a longitudinal study on the social natur^of 
play and language. . It involved two children .whose pla/ arid language behaviors 



were observed in social-exchange games such as pfeekaboo with their mothers. The 
first child was observed ov$r a period of five* months; the second ^as monitored 
'for nine months. This fetudy also .shows the Interrelated effects of mother-child 
social play and development of potential communication skills. in very young children. 
The results of the study show that early games and play actions between mother a$d 

4 

.child can a^si^t the youngster's mastery of forms of~~native language. First^ 
the social context of play witt^ parent provides an accepting and supportive getting 
whereby the Child is free to initiate variations without erring. Second, the re- 
suits indicate that social play permits the development of reversible role relation- 
ships between mother and child. These role reversals mean, that actions between 
motherland child are reciprocal and fluid. This reversible role relationship also 

• - ' r 

reinfo'rces" the verbal and/or motoric actions of both mother and child. Third, 

the results demonstrated that social exchange play and game activities with mother 

V- , > . > 

and child provide predictable social and language task structures that are recpgniz- 

\ - ' * 

able and afunctional. ^ 

- * * • * ' c 

Sachs, Golkman & Chaille (1982)** focused on nature of" social pl^y and explored 

/ , , ' * _~ ■ 

the use'of language in developing a narrative' line during social pretend play. Of 

the 36*children, 18 were* boys and , 18 wer e girls; they were videotaped^ in same sex 

and same:- age dyads in' spontaneous* pretjend play hdving the theme ^>f doctor. The - 

* - - » . 

first \6 minutes of .videotape from each play session across dyads were analyzed ' * 

for speech changes in plannir^ framing and negotiating "during these pretend ' 

• • . , • ' ■ * * - V 

episodes. <> For the'faur 2 year' pld dyads, the results show that no real reciprocal 



role play occurred between the children of same 'age and sex: No actual plots were 
, observed \but thte dyads did show joint uses of t objects in these' pretend transpositions 
For the six 3 1/2* year old dyads, the results indicate that real reciprocal role 
play "occurred between the two children at this age. No actual plots or coherent 
narrative lines were observed between individuals in the dyade' but simple joint- 
uses of play objects "were noted. For ttie eight 5 year old dyads, the results in- 
dicate that real reciprocal role play* and coherent, narrative lines did occur. How- 
ever, Sachs, Goldman & Chaille npte that the.,narrative lines observed in the 5 year 
old dyads were limited by -their lack of shared or mutual experiences and under- 
standings and their relating and subsumming plot to object vis-a-vis object .to 

- ' / . 

plot/. . , ' * 

..In sum, results .of the studies selected for discussion buiid N a foundation for 

t * * 

the nature of social play.' First, the results*of Garvey, Ratner & Bruner and Sachs,- 

* 1 

Goldman & -Chaille all show that play states and their subsequent actions and acti- 
vities are recognizable by the individuals in the transpositions. Each - of .these 
, individuals in the interaction, at minimum, possessed the cognitive competencies 
to create and develop the play and the.language abilities to communicate and ex- 
change the$ thoughts between them. . Second^ the result, of the studies show the 
necessity for reciprocal role reversals that, ultimately define the nature of social . 
play. Child and adult exchange roles in social play. These reciprocal role ex- 
"changes between individuals can be both motoric such as using and shaking a - < 
rattle and/or verbal, for example uttering and expanding on similar .words or phrase,s 
in the p3,ay interaction. * . . 



Communicative Egocentifism u 



The view of the .child as^ primarily egocentric' in his orientation to the wor*Ld 
* i y r , 

(Piaget, 1?26) is significant in' regard to the 'interactional nature of social 

* * * c& r ** * * ****** & * •» 

^'play a&i communis af ipn. In a discussion of 'social speech and social interaction, 

i-' ' ..... . 



. : ( 



Garvey & Hogan (1973) argue that children are sociocentric from birth and lack 

only the skills and talents- to interact in a more social mannen. Escalona (1973) 

* * » 

describes some attainments necessary for more, f ec.tive functioning in social 
contexts. ' Occurring primarily in the first two years of life, these, crucial 
attainments include the ability tj>: recognize strangers and familiar others; com- 
municate wishes a^well as aversions; ,and establish reciprocity through gestures. 

and- words. ' 4 

' Reciprocity and its variou^ forms would require social awareness and the 
ability to adapt communication to situational and person related variablea. Ac- " 
cordingly reciprocity is related to communicative e£ocentrism which rests* on the 
assumption that children's speech is initially egocentric or self oriented and * 
lacks Social' intent, and a private quality, (Piaget, 1926; Vygotsky, 1962). Through 
the passage of time and as a result of Social experience and cognitive development, 
the child's actions become increasingly 'social *so that messages are modified to 
take into account the informational needs of. the "other." Rubin (1976) states 

that egocentric speech has always been measured in highly controlled experimental 

r 

settings '(Glucks-berg & Krauss, 1967; Maratsos, 1973). Such studies may therefore 

• * x ' 

be only tapping the verbal repertoire of the "child rather than true perspective 

•taking skills. Using 34 children wi£h a-mean^ge of 56 months, Rubin explored 

communicative egocentirism with a classmate and a 'familiar, but minimally responsive 

adult,- in/separate 20 T minute' t play sessions. Egoceptric speech was calculated ac- 

cording to Piagetian categories: repetition; monologue-; and collective monologue^. 

There were two social interaction categories: AI was the? active interchange pf 

"frequency of responses in' which the child is actively involved in play with another 

child and SCF meant the frequency of friendly responses . another child makes to ( 

another individual. The results indicate that the children who use less egocentric 

speech were those who were most likely to - engage in 'social interaction as measured 

in the play setting. In other words, a negative correlation was shown between ego- 



• • • 8 

• - \ . • ; 

centric speech and the frequency, of peer interaction. SecoAd, children* who use 

egocentered speech are more likely to be interacted with, by .other children in- 

f erring the potential for peer popularity. Of the speech used in the play , setting, 

U63% was* identified of .being social , in nature, an4 377* was found to be nonsocial. 

^ In additioh to egocefitrism and reciprocity, the relationships between 

* "* * 
egocentricity &nd peer popularity -were ex'amined. Studies by Rubin (1972) and 

Deutsch (1976). explored peer popularity as ^possible outcome °f th e ability to 

r 

take another's point of view. Both of these investigations used a similar socio- 
metric measure to evaluate the child's choices of whom they would- like to play with 
most among their classmates. Rubin's results indicate that communicative' 
egocentrism and the sociometric measure of peer popularity correlated significantly 
for 5 and 6 year old children in kindergarten and second grade, Wijih 60 £irls, 
" 3 tb 5 years old, Deutsch 1 s results stiovj th^t communicative egocentrism was 'not 

* • * 7 • 

' ^ related significantly to the verbal sociokdtric* popularity measure. 'However, in 

conducting "the study, she added a behavior observation measure to/ her study. Here, 
' * * the r^sblts indicate that communicative egofcenW.sm and ^ trite observational measure 

, y « - \ \ V . 

r which identified who the children actually played With were, in fact, correlated 

* 

significantly.* 

Although "the question' of whether relationships/exist between communicative 
egocentrism and peer* popularity £s far from resoiution, acceptance of, each other 
id play settings could' influence the nature "and content of communicative Interaction 

* ' * among children. Fillmore (197?) observed young Hispanic children characterized 

&s showing limited English proficiency (LEP) and explored\heir abilitie||to adapt . 
their communication to the functional requirements of the'grpfo.- The insults of 
the^ atudy shotf that LEP children adapted their communication abi^^ejS^^the > 
' operational 'limitations of the group. -Perhaps a similar communicative adaptive 
function might occur in the language of children who don't" feel accepted\>or socially 

' • competent in play settings. Irwin, _Baker- Flynn & Bloom (1976) conducted a sXudy 

... \ 

.eric . ■'■ 10 1 - ■ - \ 




•9 

on* the use of expressive play therapy with emotionally and communicatively iin- 

* * 

paired children. . Their purpose was to explore the.effecft of pretend play in r 

a 5 * * • 

establishing more functional peer relationships' and personal adjustment. The 

results indicate that awareness of others through shared communicaticms iri a play 

♦ .. .» . * , t K 

setting was a central* strategy in bringing about -behavioral changes t (lrwin, et al.). 

* Second, the yesults show that social interaction was enhanced and* communication 

• .patterns between group members were altered and modified through plajr,. , ~* 

In sum, the interactional variables of . egocentricity - impacts the language 
. of social play. First, as children establish reciprocity among themselves 
•* through gestures and W>rds, they are able to 'function more effectively in social 

! ''.-' • 

contents. As reciprocity increases,' communicative egocentrism' appears to. 

; • i * \ 

decrease and the more likely children are to engage in social interaction as 
measured in .a pl^y setting. Second, relationships may £xist between communicative 
egocentrism and pegr popularity as a possible outcome measure of the ability to 
take another's perspective. The* strength )and thd direction of the relationship 
n may rest* on differences between the use of the types of dependent measures (i.e<, 
verbal versus observational) in determining peer popularity.., Third, t communicative ^ j 
egocentrism may be influenced by acceptance .of each othet in play groups, personal 
perceptions of' self competence in social groups and by "adult guidance and shared " 
communication in play settings. , * 



9 
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. ■ Functional Nature of Language 

The functional nature of' 'language refers to, its use*as a .tool *f or . the .chili 
in interacting in and respo^d^g.tq his environment based on. his particular life's 
experiences (kelson, ~1974) . Children attend to dynamic events that are functional 
for them in their social and physical worlds from which' evolve speech forms and * 
concepts, 6 commensurate with these<JLnteractive stimulus events. In examining the 
functional nature of laiigu'age, selected studied (e.g,, Mueller, 1972; Bruner, 
* * * 

. v ' / - J . 
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1975; l}elfcon, 1974) show thW results of and significant findings for language as, 
a to<?l. • ■ . ... 

Mueller (1972) note4 historically that the focus, in regard to the <:hild f s>> 
social speech, was on content rather phan function os use of such verbal communi- 
cation. Further,* the focus on content has implied that children talk primarily 
ta themselves and that verbal'messages ai?e poorly adapted to the listener 1 s .per- 
spective (Mgfeiler). He. proposed .to examine the^maintenan^- of verbal ^xchahgfcs * 
between 24 pairs of children 3 1/2. to 5 1/2 years of age! These same sexed pairs 
were introduced to each\other outside lot a playroom. It was ecfuipp-^d with a 
^variety of toys and. games and they were told to SS whatever 'they^Aiked with the m 
tangibles. These dyadic play sessions ' were 'reqprded on videotape and analyzed 
by a coder. MiiellerVs results show that utterances occurred at the rate of one _3 
every nine seconds .and that 62% of. t*hese utterances received a def inite response/ 
while 23% attracted the listener ' s- attention. Mudiler, in discussing these results 

pointed out gljat^they did not'suppprt previous findings of great amounts of com- 

' " * - * . ' 

municative failure in, £he j^pontaneods speech of 4-year-old children. .Such dis** . 

crepandies are reflective £f- the manner in*which children respond in unstructured 
naturalistic settings- (Mueller) . Previous work (e.J.\ Glucksberg & Kraussl 1*967) 
focused on a^ structured environment ^and specif ied precise communication 
for the children' to complete.- And> success in solving the communication tatfks in, 
the^se previous studies did not improve with age. Mueller's results show* that pro- 
ceases found to be .important in the maintenance of verbal exchanges may eihe.rge at 
younger ages than previously thought. ' x 

In agreement with Mueller's orientation on use vis-a-vis content of communi- 
cative exchanges^ Garvey & -Hogan ,.(1973). suggest thafthe uses 'and forms, of social- 
speech must be put fhto perspective in regard to the child's social development. 
In order ta operationalizfe this perspective, 'it is -necessary initially to deter- 



mine how frequently and extensively speech- occurs 
with others. 
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in the child's interactions 



of "joint attention"* and 



Brune* (1975) hypothesizes that the elements 

* - ' ' 4 ! • 

"joint activity" are the processes or elements by which the child acquires language 

as 'an instrument for furthering social Interact ion *and learning. * Similar to 

Mueller, Bruner's concern- focuses on the functional aspects of # lahguage rather 

* • • «■ 

than its fori^|l structure of syntax. In addition, listener attention and context 

in wtflch verbal communication occurs, the two mo^t powerful predictors of success 

-in verbal .communication in Mueller's study, are very similar to Bruner's elements 

of "joint attention and activity." In Bruner's* scheme, "joint attention" refers 

to the attending of both parties (e.g., adult and child) to the same object or !• 

topic. "Joint action" refers to the listener's understanding of the speaker s 

meaning and the resultant perdeption of language by the child as being useful in 

attainment of goals and pleasurable exp^iefices. 1 \ 

Nelson (1974) views "learning to talk" as a continuous process with no cleai 

starting point.. She describes speech as first used 1 primarily in an,, expressive 

• * 

way through games, greetings, arid other ritually useful forms. Such speech is 

described as formulaic in character with its function being reflected in its f c 

"TheHuse of \expxessive language formulas appeals to be consistent with an imitative 

approach to language learning as well as with social contexts^r elated to language 

use (Nelson, 1981). Through the language learning process, some children comf 

to specialize in referential speech forms (i.e., tho&e that name people, objects, 

f • . , 

actions, attributed, and relations). Of these forms a large nupber of childtenr 

gravitate 'to those referents that have a dynamic quality, in that they movebr 

change in some way, such as -food, people, or animals. Out of the child's iftter- 

actions withVeople and objects,- concepts emerg'e. These concepts are described 

, as cognitive organizations of information- about the world that change with/experi- 

ence and, development . Concept formation becomes somewhat language dependent as 
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semantic structure' emerge that fit the chiles experiences (Neldon, 1974). 

In sum, the interactional variables of the functional nature of language im- 
pacts the language of social play. First,: the function or usfe of communicative 
exchanges and its subsequent exploration assume an interactive , setting between 
individuals and that communicative messages are adaptive to another's perspective. 
Sedond, the processes of "joint activity" and ''joint attention 11 are significant 
elements in tlie maintenance of verbal exchanges between individuals in play 
settings. Third, function or use of communicative exchanges and maintenance of 
communicative exchanges emerge initially out of interactions with people, ob- 
jects, and situations jand at yoUngsr ageb than previously thought. 

Adaptation of Language to 
Environments! Demands 

^ W * 
Basic to the language of social play in young children is ^another interactional 

variable to "adaptation of language to environmental demands (Fillmore, 1979; 

SacKs & Devin, 1976. This variable refers to modifications made on verbal and 

nonverbal communication strategies in group settings by various, factors such aft 

mutual activities in which children are engaged peer-peer relations, social play 

objects, characters which are role played and personal felt: needs. .Selected 

.studies* reviewed in this section which focus on language adaptation and environ- 

mental demands include: Fillmore, "(1979) ; Garvey & Hogan (1976); Shatz & Gelman 

(1973); and Sacks & Devin (1976). ^ . •' > 

* 

Fillmoi:e*(1979), in focusing on language,, adaptation and environmental de- 

> 

mands > investigated this variable in second language learners (i.e., Spanish to 
English) • § Children between the ages of 5- and 7- years- oik were observed using 

formulaic language in orfer to join a group of English speaking children in a play 

* ^ /*' „ 

setting. <Expressive strategic recorded were: "whose ^urn is it 1 ; "lemme see'V 
"gimme"; «I don't care"; "whaddya vanna do"; and "I'm gonna tell on you." 



-the results show that these expressive forms were more useful to and •used a 
greater number of times 'by young second language learners in social groups com- 
par^d than referential strategies. Fillmore notes that the .-conventional view of 
language learning rests on the .sensorimotor perior as outlined' by Piaget (1926), 
but that the child , is also capable (5f perceiving and adapting to social demand at 

an early* agfe. The results point out that social interaction, -therefore, can be 

» ' * * 

said to c^ictate the f miction and 'content of speech supporting -the view of language 
as a socially salient behavior tfcat can, be adapted by the chilfd according to need. 

Gartfey, & Hogan (1976) recruited 18^ child dyads 3 1/2 to 5-years-old from local 
nursery schools.' The children were *ideotap<?d in 15-minute play sessions; behavior 
wjis coded in terms of the time, spent in mutually focused interaction (i.e., the : 
state in which activities of members of a dyad are* interdependent) . In the study, 
socfal speech, defined as speech strictly adapted to the- verbal or nonverbal be- 
havior of the partner,' was coded. according to its result. Five, categories of re- 
suits were: (a) no Apparent consequence; (b) unrelated speech; (c) attending be- 
havior; (d) appropriate nonspeech behavior; and (e)' appropriate speech. The results 
of the stucly indicate that the overall rate of appropriate speech was twice that 
reported by Mueller (1972). The greater magnitude of the^result might be explained 
by the # :£ac1: that' these children were acquainted with one another ^or a longer- 
pegriod of "tike than Mueller's youngsters. First, the dyads* were considered to be 
"in focus. ^' or mutually' engaged an average of 66% in each session. Periods judged 



*"out o*t focW" were brief, with only one exceeding 2' minutes. Second, the time 
* spent engaged in focused social speech among the older childrjen ranged from 48% 
to 77% of the utterances coded and 21% to 64% for the younger children. Older 
dyads tended to produce lotoger verbal exchanges (i.e., 1} out of 12 of the older 
dyads produced sequence of'Wx exchanges whereas only 3 out of -6 of the younger 



dyads did so). Third, the insults indicate that the children spend considerable 

time in social 'interaction that is mutually satisfying to both partners and that 

• • ,» • » 

' ( 

much of the interaction consisted of social' speech. Fourth, results show that 
genuine social Ixehavior does occur between children in the- age range of 3' 1/2 to 
5 years. The four results taken together' reflect the emergence of Wial uatl€r=- 
standing beypnd that* suggested by Paiget "(1926). Language then m^y sW to 
coordinate and facilitate mutual engagement in play settings. It was also sug- 
gested that play activity becomes less important in ^prorioting these mutual re- 
lationships as verbal * facility increases. v 

In another study, Shatz & Gelman (1973) found %hat 4-year-old children who 
^perform poorly, on standard tests of communicative egocentrism, such as tlpse 

ml ' \ * * 

.used by Glucksfcerg & Krauss (1976), were capable of adjusting, their speech so fchat 
it was more understandable when talking to 2-year-olds. Such speech adjustments . 
did not occur when "addressing peets (i.e., other Vy ear-olds) , or adults. Speech 
modifflfetions to enhance comprehension were also found tip occur in mothers' speech 



'to their young children*.. In support , Gleason 1 s (197-3) results of conversations 
in fiv6 families show that youngsters Ire, quite capable of "switching codes" 
and talk differently to different people in their family units.* 

> " . . * . • * : 

Sacks and Deviri (1976) found similar results in four <&il4*en 3.9 to 5.5-years- 

«r * 

« - / 

old who were recorded talking to different listeners' (.i. e. , adult, peer, baby, and 
baby doll), and in role-playing a baby just learning to talk. The,results show 
that the. speech of children differed on such measures as:^(a) preverb length . 
(i.e., mean number of words before the main verb); (b) names (I.e., use. of "listeners 
name for attention-getting); and*tc) imperatives (i.e., comtaands, rules and orders). 
Second, the children observed did n^t talk to young listeners in the same manner - 
as they did to their . mothers or peers? Third,' sp^ch to .the baBy do-11 was differ-, 
eht from speech to the mother and peers. Fourth, the* results show that speech 
/used in role-playing a baby learning to -talk reflected that all the children were 



aware of phonological aria proiodic characteristics associated with babigfe 1 
speech. Based on th6se four results^, Sacks^ & Devin suggest that speech .cannot 
be viewed simply from a grammatical point of view and that the characteristics 
pf the person perceiving the' communicative .event contribute' strongly to the nature 
of speech output in young children., * 

•In sum', examining selected studies focusing on 'the adaptation of language 
to environmental jiemaftds show several interesting results. * First, children 
who are second language,- learners, use more expressive than referential language • 
strategies in joining a social group "Composed of English dominant youngsters. 
Here.rsocial interaction*, used as a means of joining a group was modified by 

\ 4 

children in accord with their, need to enter this boundary. Second, language 
may he adapted in quantity of utterances in order to coordinate and facilitate 
mutual engagement in play settings. , The length of time children are acquainted ^ 
with one another may also be an environmental factor ^adapting language. . Third, 
communication may be adapted depending on whether the listener is an adult, and 
similar or different age peer. Language modifications also occur' when mothers 
.are communicating to their children. Speech used with a baby doll .as 'a play object 
was different in quality anfd~~quantity from speech to mother and peer. Relative 
to adaptation of language to environmental demands, it appears that the essence 
' of social play resides in the way it is done rather than what is done and that . 
behavioral-affective systems; at least partly, evolve out of the quality of inter- 
actional social play. »-*-k • 

Social Play Training fffr /Language Production 

-• • -Related to the previous variables of "adaptation of language to .environmental 
demands" and "communication egocentrism," the variable of "social" play training for 
language production" focuses on/language of social play in young children. ,Frop 
the*~perspecj&ive of social play training for language growth, the environment and 
adult guidance of children qualitatively and quantitatively, play greater roles in 



group play thW in the previous variables of environmental language adaptation 
and communicative egocentrism (Fein, 1981; hawkey & Fox, 1981). from a research 
perspective, Saltz & % J^hndon (1974) has called "this variable, oriehtation, and 
growing body of knowledge - "evaluative intervention research. A Briefly, It uses 

social play as a vehicle for encouraging %dd fosfcering language production 'and 

j * 

growth in young children. And, it assumes that: (a)j social play actions an,d 
activities can. be constructively reinforced, shaped, and trained^ varying de^- 
grees, and (b) social play is performed overtly* and covertly and its overt mani- 

# 

festations can be observed and interpreted in young children through verbal 
and/or motoric mod6s of communication (Yawkey & Fox). A description of the 
major theoretical principles and basic psychological assumptions -underlying eva 
ative intervention research for language (and cognitive) growth in yoiing children 
are explained in detail elsewhere (Yawkey & Fox, 1981*;" Saltz & Johnson, 1974; 
Saltz, Dixon Jdhnson, 1977>. 

From x Fein f s (1981) and Saltz & Johrison's perspectives, social play training 
•for language production provides an additional thrust in and mainstream for under- 
standing the interactive' elements basic to language of social play in young 
children. Several studies that represent this variable are those conducted by 
Smilansky (1968); Saltz, Dixon & Johnson (1977)'; and Yawkey & Trostle (19j#). 

' 1 S 

The focus of the now-classic study conducted by Smilansky (1968) was to deter- 
nfeint whether social play, 'in sociodramatic form, could serve as a vehicle to effect 
performance changes in language production and growth. She worked with children 
from low and high socioeconomic status (S.E.S.) groups and trained low S.E.S. parti- 
cipants on social play behaviors reflective of high S.E.S. ones. With various ' 

t 

control and experimental treatments, the .findings showed that social play has the 
potential to effect growth of children's language. The^ results indicated that 
*low S.E;S. children in the adult;-guided play who received training on social play 

. / 



behaviors reflective of the higfc S.E..S. ones, and those who received additional ; 
life experiences to extend the training, changed their social play behaviors 
relative to high S.E.S. subiectsf. Second, youngsters in the social play groups 
Ulso significantly imprbved on mean frequencies bf words used in oral sentences 
and of novel contextual words employed in social play exchanges. Third, cfc/ldren 
in the experimental treatment % significantly increased their quantity bf nonrepeated 
words compared to baseline language samples record^ prior to the treatment condi- 



tions'. , . - - - • \ 

Saltz, Dixon & Johnson (197Z) in .a three year study, w<^tefl with preschool 
children from low- income populations and trained them on forms of social group 
£Lay consisting!* of either of: "(a) thematic play; (b) socf odramatic play; or (c) 
fantasy discussion. The participants in the control treatment groups performed 
paste and cut and other kinds^of .art 1 s and craft's activities. The children in the 
•experimental social play and ^those in the ^control groups received contact with * ^ 
adults in the classroom whi^e ttiey participated in the .various conditions.. All 
the* childfen were pre-teste^ in the beginning 'and,, post- tested six to seven months 
later across each of the three years of the, project. The icomi^nication measure usei 
.across the study was a rScepUVe language* ass essmient, the Pe^Sbdy Picture Vocabulary- 
Test which was replaced by the French Picture Test of Intelligence. First, the 
results indicated that children in tiJe social play grtftips yielded significantly 
higher receptive language scores bn*he Peabody aj[<d French measures than those ia* 
the control groups on post-test assessments: Second, this significant effect 
occurred 1 for children with higher Peabody and French.. receptive language scores prior 



to the onset of training, . '4 



\ Yawkey, Trostle & Aroniri (1982) examined- the effects opsocial group play and 
sex differences on language and imaginative production in young children. Polled 
from middle income populatiorfsf\, there, were a total of 96 children fiy^yearsof 
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a£e^krticipating, in the study; they were randomly assigned ta experimental and % 

control 'treatment ..g^PS. * there were an equal number of g^ls and boys 

^cross groups! Thfe children in*the experimental treatmerft gpoup participated in 

'the sociodramatic fonn\of qoblal play. In groups of 4 and, 5, these* children de-' 

'cided'pri general and broad actions for their forthcoming play episode. . Using 

improvizatlon, the participants planned and then executed social f play using con- . # 

tent themes experience^ in, daily experiences. These themes included: (a)"'"A 4 Bus 

Trip" using their recollections from a field trip to* the country; (b) "A Birthday 

% * \ 

Party 1 ? based' on a. classmate, 1 s celebration; and, (c) ll At the Zoo 11 using the children's 

ideas gathered' f rom a trip to the 2ob. In groups of 4 -and 5, youngsters in ,.the 

control g^eatment group eprfoirmed activities for 5 eqigal amounts of t:hne and inter- 

acted with project staff in equal durations. Th e types of activities in the^ 

control groups were 'using toys, f ingerpaints, construction paper, crayons and 

paste* # i. - 

All the children were prfe-tested before the study begar^and then post-tested 
at the end. The treatment across experimental &nd control groups lasted seven 
consecutive months. ; The language based dependent measures were: (a) Peabo'dy Picture 
Vbcabulary Test; (b) Gates-MacGinitie- Reading. Readiness.' Tes'; and, (c) the Singer 
Imaginativeness Inventory. There were f a number of interesting results. First ; 
the results from the Peabody given f as pre-te&t assessments indicate that children 
assigned to the groups across treatment and "gender did not significantly differ; 
the participants assigned randomly to tfce groups were relatively homogeneous' relative 
to receptive language development. 'Second , on the language- reading readiness 
measure,- the youngsters' in the social play group yielded significant ly higher 
mean scores than those in the c<5ntr>sd arid.'girls . signif icantly outperformed boys. 
Third, on oral measures of imaginativeness, the participants in the social play 
group yielded significantly higher meah scores than those in the control groups and 
girls outperformed boys. Fourth, 'on orai'measure's of imaginativeness the girls 



in the social play group performed significantly better- thai boys in the control 




* treatment condition^ » • — # » * 

V In sum, social play \nd its vai*ous foAs can be xxs^i as an independent re- 

^Ch variable in training' studies. Overall, the results from studies orf social 
play "training for language production show that social play can significantly im- 
pact selected verbal and written types of language discourse in young children. . 
Fir^stV^rfe results of Smilansky's research show that' social play, relative to 
' control group activity has the potential to improve oral "language; the results 
/ ofYawkey, Trostle & Aronln show that 'social play can. facilitate oral , ^mag^al^e 

language as well as readiness capacities for understanding written discourse. 
' Second, 'the findings from the Saltz, Dixon & Johnson's 1 , study indicate that social • 
play compared to control group, activities can significantly nurture higher levels ^ 
' . f of receptive language , and this was .particularly characteristic of children with 
higher initial lVgpage scores 'and 'prior to the onset of training. • 
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*' Conclusions 



. .". Jhe language oi social play in young children is a contemporary area of 
, empirical investigation. The precursors to this line of current research rest. • 
largely with the view of the human organism as active^nd dynamic who, exerts 
moderating influences on environmental antecedents aad in turn is Iff ecte% by * them 
in varying qualitative and quantitative ways (Fein,' 1981V Yawkey,*1982) . . . 

Selected studies concerning language of social play in young_children • 
are identified and cateogrized info groups^ The similar .research: studies - form* 
• groups by salient variables whichare factors related to or thdse.that impact ^ 

social' play The atudies selected for review -are only repres^tive^of 
* temporary research and not' inclusive of the area or groups by 'variable." These . 
^studies simply* illustrated continued viability of research Investigations in 
. . each of, the variables and in the field of language of ^^'^Uj^pi^- 
The five-main. Variables are; Xa) -the natfureTf social play* $) cdmmunicative 



egocentrism; (c) language al a functional >ehav^^ (^) adaptation pf' language 

to environmental^demandS; and *(e) social play training, for language growth. . % , 

First,' in tlte nature of social play, results of research show that placers 

recognise when the state of social play exists in the group. Onp characteristic 

of "these states ofX,social play is reciprocal role revei:sal# tfhosfc overt mani- 

<\ * • « » 

festations can either be motoric and/or verbal communication. -Second, and with 

the variable of communicative egocentrism, research results indicefee that* as 

. • • . > e a x * 

conimuijrcatiye egocentrism decreases qualitative social interaction increases between 

* - • % a ' * if 

children in play group settings. Communicative egocentrism is also influenced by 

qualitative variables within social p^y such as peer and *"gr T oup acceptances, 

^perceptions of self, and shared communication. ' - , \ 

Third, results of research studies grovide additional' and interesting insight 

into the variable of the functional nature of language which. also impacts' soaial 

play. Important elements .of "joint activity" and "joint attention" evolve from * 

group interaction and play significant roles in naainta^iing verbal commu^^^on^ 

between individuals in social play. Fourth, and in regard to the adaptation of 

language to environmental demands, results of investigations show 'that language 

is adaptativ< in quantity of utterances to *ahd used in coordinating mutual engage- 

ments in -play settings. Language is also adapted' in^gfoup play -depending on whether 

J • . * 

the- listener is an adult or a p%r and whether the pee;r*Ls similar or different in 

age J^x^he speaker. Fifth, the variables bf^social play training for language 

product^n^Xepresents a^LothH|f mainstream .of instigation within social play. 

This variable stresses more of an impact of environmental factors on language ^ 

production, and examines, the training- effects of .social play, as independent vari- 

* *\, - ' „ • v - • 

ables, on communicative growth in young children. Results of. investigations in 

/ * " ' *1 « *' ' 

this area suggest that social play relative to their respective* control groups 

„ , 4 

have the 'potential" to facilitate and increase oral communicatdon and readiness 
•forms of written discourse. AndV social play compared^ to control* groups can signi- 

" -» • ' • ' ■ ' 22' r • ' ~" • 
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* fleetly nurture receptive, language production in, young relative to the Peabody 
and French picture intelligen.ee test. ' ./•'•' 
V The language of "social play is a rich, viable and rapidly expanding area 
for investigation. The theoretical notion of linking social, language and play 
behaviors through their common intersect Imaging will result in an in- 
creasing amount" of research knowledge regarding the child's social play and ,e- 
lafted factors effecting the quantity and quality of communicative interaction in 
his envir l bnfl!fent. ,| V 
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